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developments on the Asiatic mainland or to impede the Russo-
Chinese revolutionary offensive.

Stalin was still a newcomer to world politics and was absorbed in
factional struggles and intervention in the Chinese Revolution; the
Foreign Commissar played a more important role than in the thirties
and forties. Georgi Chicherin shared with Stalin the basic concept
of great-power relationship: Britain was considered the main en-
emy of the Soviet Union; next to Britain, the United States was the
menace, with France in third place. These were regarded as the
major imperialist powers opposing Russia at every step. Germany,
defeated, demilitarized, and weakened, was considered a possible
asset in this struggle against the "imperialists," and collaboration
with the German Government as well as with the Reichswehr
flourished during these years.

In this combination of powers, what was Japan's position, as
visualized by Stalin and Chicherin? Did she belong to the class of
imperialist sharks, always bellicose, aggressive, and intent on de-
vouring nations and territories? Chicherin tried to picture Japaa
differently; he hoped that she would be compelled by circum-
stances of international politics to occupy a place in the Far Ease
analogous to that of Germany in Europe. After the Washington
Conference of 1922, Chicherin contended, Japan was practically
isolated and obliged to withdraw her forces from northern China;
she had suffered a heavy blow in the earthquake of 192 3; the Ameri-
can Immigration Act of 1924 was a serious insult to Japanese
national honor and a setback to her national interests. As a conse-
quence, Chicherin expected a widening gulf between Japan and the
United States, a conflict which would give Soviet Russia a free hand
in her activities on the Asiatic mainland.

In a way the foreign ofSce of a great nation is similar in its opera-
tions to the general staff of a war-waging army. A multitude of re-
ports reach the army's headquarters from all sectors of the front,
and it is up to the general staff to digest the abundant material, put
all information in its proper place, reject implausible reports, and
then draw conclusions for future action. A high level of intelligence
and experience and a strong sense of reality are necessary to make
efficient military leaders.

The Foreign Commissariat in Moscow has always been in posses-